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into an absurd and blasphemous panegyric. According to this
his worshipper, as he may be called, Mohammed is the prince
of both worlds, of genii as well as of men, and the sovereign of
two races, Arabs and barbarians. He resembles the sun,
which, at a distance, does not appear in its true greatness, but,
seen nearer, dazzles the sight. " He is the friend of God,
whose intercession is the sole foundation of men's hopes, and
their resource in the worst of dangers. Through him they have
been called to the knowledge of God ; and whoever attaches
himself to him, attaches himself to a cord which is not liable to
break. He has surpassed all other prophets by his external
and internal gifts, none of whom approach him in knowledge
or virtue ; and he shares with none these incomparable quali-
ties, as he possesses entire and incommunicable excellence.
" Assign to his person whatever you please of dignity,
Assign to his power what you please of greatness,
For certainly to the excellence of God's messenger there is no

limit :

The speaker cannot describe it with his mouth."
" The sum of our knowledge of him is that he is a man :
And the most excellent of all the creatures of God."



The poet inconsistently demolishes the foundation of his
panegyric, when he adds,

" Only omit what the Christians say of their prophet,
And praise him as much as you please."
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